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The Meaning of Christmas Lewis MACLACHLAN 


HE celebration of Christmas as the birthday of Jesus finds scriptural 

authority mainly in the prologues to the first and third gospels. 
That the historical value of these documents is disputed by scholars makes 
little difference to the simple faith of devout Christians who desire only to 
honour their Lord and to witness to their belief in his incarnation in all 
humility as one of the common people. 

If the prologues are not history they do nevertheless express in 
narrative form the same doctrines that are poured out in the equally 
rapturous but more involved utterances of the Epistles, and thus preserve 
convictions about the religious significance of Jesus’ birth which date 
from the first generation of Christians. A true celebration of Christmas 
(to be distinguished from the pagan elements which have crept into popular 
usage) is an attempt to’recapture these early beliefs, which contact with the 
world throughout the centuries has tended to obscure. 

The New Testament authors are fond of dwelling on the humility of 
Jesus. So far are they from any sense of shame or embarrassment in the 
lowliness of his life and condition that they rather accentuate it. They 
delight to record not only his humility but even his humiliation. He is a 
poor man of the working class. “Is not this the carpenter?” He is in 
all points tried as we are. The Son of Man has nowhere to lay his head. 
He is at times an outcast, a fugitive, a refugee, a prisoner, and at last a 
condemned felon. He suffers persecution, misrepresentation, betrayal, 
mockery, torture and the brutal indignities of crucifixion. 


Relief in the glory of humiliation 

This very humiliation, which was such an offence to the religious 
susceptibilities of his time, is the pride of the first Christians. Paul, 
when he at last surmounts the scandal of a criminal Christ, is determined 
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to proclaim him crucified. That and nothing else was to be the theme 
of his message to Corinth. And he is not the only one who boasts of the 
blood of the Lamb, the endurance of violence to liberty and life by a helpless 
victim. For to the writers of the New Testament the sufferings of Jesus 
are his glory, and the very shame that he was made to bear is his exaltation. 
It was precisely because he had been obedient to death, even the positively 
indecent death of the cross, that God had highly exalted him. In the very 
contempt that men heaped on him, God was heaping honour and distinc- 
tion. 

It is this triumphant belief in the glory of humiliation that finds 
expression in the nativity stories. The birth of the babe in a stable, in 
circumstances so obscure that the world took no notice of it, is hailed in 
rapture by the hymns of the heavenly host. That which history has neg- 
lected to record is famous in eternity. There was no room for him in the 
common inn, but the celestial glory opened up its gates to celebrate his 
advent. Worldly power, as represented in Herod the Great; knows noth- 
ing of his origin or destiny, but the profound wisdom of the ancient 
East, in converse with the lore of heaven, comes searching for the baby 
king across the world. 

This contrast between two views of life, and two criteria of real value, 
is fundamental to the Christmas message. The meekness and gentleness 
of Christ is opposed to the world of pomp and circumstance. There is 
another king who is not Caesar. “ God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world that he might put to shame the things that are mighty, and 
the base things of the world, and the things that are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and the things that are not, that He might bring to naught 
the things that are.” Part of the nativity story is the Magnificat which 
declares that “‘ He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek.” That is the meaning of Christmas. 
Spiritual weapons against evil 

One aspect of the humility personified in Jesus may be picked out for 
emphasis, as it is indeed in the scriptures. It is the defencelessness with 
which he encounters a hostile world. The problem of all religion is how 
to overcome evil, or at least how to rescue man from its clutches. With 
what weapons shall we arm the champion of mankind ? Our answer 
to that question reveals the basis of our faith. In the New Testament 
the answer is not ambiguous. The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal. He who is to save his people from their sins is armed only with a 
cross. 

This quality of defencelessness is noted frequently throughout the 
gospels, and the stories of the nativity are designed to give it emphasis. 
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The advent is not in strength but in weakness. Those who looked for one 
who would seize power could find here no messiah. He is certainly 
going to reign, but his kingdom is not of this world. As a matter of fact 
it is always the spiritual that governs and controls the material and the 
evangelists from the beginning are at pains to make it clear that the royalty 
of Jesus is of the kind that needs no support from force and fear. The 
more might a tyrant needs to keep himself in power, the less he may be 
said really to reign. He keeps himself in power, perhaps, but he does not 
reign except in semblance and by a false pretence. But this Jesus reigns 
in his own right, by right of what he is, and not by right of wrong, which is 
no right !_ His power lies in his appeal to the heart. He seeks no pro- 
tection either from the world or by the world. He is quite defenceless 
and therefore quite commanding. 

“* They all were looking for a King 

To slay their foes, and lift them high; 

Thou cam’st a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry.” 


NATIVITY PLAY IN A CHURCH 


/ilustration from*™ The Free Church Way ” in the filmstrip series ** One God— 
the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.” 
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Christmas is therefore something more than the birthday of Jesus; 
it is the recognition of divine power in human weakness. The evangelists 
use most of their space to record the events of the last tragic but most 
glorious week of his life. Yet they also linger over his birth, for they see 
in his very babyhood something significant, something in the light of which 
alone the passion can be understood. Prophetic vision had foreseen a 
day of universal peace in which traditional enmities will be reconciled and 
** a little child shall lead them.” Jesus himself declared that no one could 
become a citizen of his kingdom unless as a little child. The New 
Testament makes much of children; not that children are perfect; on 
the contrary they are manifestly immature, with everything to learn. 
But they have this quality of defencelessness, of innocence, of simple 
faith. Of such are the reign of heaven. 


Festival of peace 


Thus Christmas becomes the festival of peace. Its popular and 
secular observance sees in it primarily the season of goodwill (probably 
mistranslating the angelic song) in which all quarrels and disputes must be 
put aside, injuries forgiven and resentments overcome. It is the honouring 
of that universal love which Jesus taught and practised, and of which 
there is something, however undeveloped or suppressed, in every human 
heart. 

However superficial this popular keeping of Christmas may be, it is, 
as far as it goes, a genuine celebration of the Christian festival. Gifts 
which ought to be tokens of pure goodwill can easily be debased as polite 
payment for favours received or expected, love can degenerate to charity, 
greetings and hospitality are “ good for trade,” and the privations of the 
manger may be forgotten in an orgy of self-indulgence. Each person no 
doubt grasps the significance of Christmas on his own moral level, and the 
community cannot rise above the spiritual capacity of its citizens. But to 
practise love, even with a primitive and imperfect understanding, is to 
find relief from the fierce resentments, crippling self-pity and suffocating 
apathies that are the worst diseases of the world, and which, if no remedy 
be applied to them, must bring humanity to a cruel death. 

It is for this reason that Christmas is the most popular of feasts and 
that which the Church shares, in part at least, with the largest number of 
non-Christian neighbours. Its profound common sense reflects its tower- 
ing inspirations. Love is the healing and redeeming power. Whether, 
as Christians, we see the universal Love incarnate in Jesus, or as stern 
monotheists behold it as the eternal omnipotence besides which there is no 
God, we recognise it as the one power in life. There is no other righteous- 
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ness, no other sanctity. Love is the supreme wisdom and the supreme 
justice, inasmuch as it alone can do justice to life’s manifold problem. 
Love is the fulfilling of the Law; the only right relation to our neighbours, 
ana the only right attitude to life. 


This is the meaning of Christmas. Our parties and our presents, 
our Christmas cards and trees, our carols and our decorations, as well as 
our acts of worship are all attempts to translate, out of dogma into social 
life, a simple faith in love as the supreme value. The translations may be 
clumsy and inaccurate or even ridiculous, but where they are sincere they 
endeavour by kindness and generosity, by goodwill and hospitality to show 
forth something that defies expression in mere words. Was it not for 
this reason that the “* word became flesh ?*’ A well kept Christmas is the 
incarnation in our homes again of that same spirit which men in every age 
have recognised to be divine. 


Dedication and Light HENRY SHAW 


The festival of Chanukah commences this year on December 24th. It will be 
celebrated as a joyous festival in Jewish homes, clubs, and in the Synagogue. 


F the important dates in the Jewish Calendar, there can be little 

doubt that Chanukah lends itself most readily to celebrations and 
that it is the appropriate season in the year for those organised parties 
and carnivals which are traditionally associated with this festival. 


But amid this gaiety there is always a danger that the true significance 
of this “ Feast of Lights”’ may be overlooked and that’ the religious 
lessons of Chanukah may be lost in a welter of social activities quite 
commendable in themselves but lacking any substance and possessing no” 
positive value. Indeed, one might go even further and say that surpris- 
ingly few Jews realise the religious significance of Chanukah or that the _ 
the Maccabean victory meant anything at all in Jewish religious history. 
It is this particular lesson which we, in Jewish Youth work, try to convey 
to our young people, ‘stressing above all that’ Chanukah symbolises a 
victory for religious freedom against the forces of oppression. 


The story of Chanukah is well known but worth repeating, so let us 
refresh our memories on, the background to those stirring events. Judea 
was under foreign rule. Dominated by Syrian-Greek forces under 
Antiochus, a serious attempt was being made to replace Jewish life by 
Hellenism, that is, the substitution of the traditional culture of the Jews 
by that of the Greeks. 
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The first Chanukah 

This was not entirely unpopular at the outset, indeed quite a number 
of Jews became identified with Greek life and customs, but the attempted 
replacement of the Jewish religion by the paganism of Greece created a 
violent reaction. A few renegade Jews succumbed to the idolatrous 
allurement, but at the small village of Modin, the aged priest Mattathias 
raised the banner of open revolt against this spiritual subjugation and the 
small guerilla forces of the Jews led by Mattathias’ most famous son 
Judah, the Hammerer (Maccabeus), defeated the mighty pagan hosts. 
The final victory led to the purification and rededication of the Temple 
which had been under debased Hellenism, a centre of Greek idolatory 
accompanied by orgies abhorrent to Jewish moral teachings. The 
re-consecration of the Temple reached its climax with the rekindling of the 
NeR TAMID—the Perpetual Lamp, symbolising the radiation of the 
spirit of God to all mankind. ; 


This is, of course, a mere recital of facts, and Chanukah’s significance 
is sometimes lost in the glamour of Maccabean heroism. As a story of 
patrictism the tale of the Maccabeans is great, as an account of a military 
victory of the weak over the strong it is thrilling, but above all it is by its 
example of pure faith and belief against profanity that it becomes sublime, 
for although the Chanukah story has at its basis a military campaign, 
it is no ordinary war story. Judah, the Maccabee, was an intense patriot, 
but it was in defence of his faith that he encouraged his soldiers to carry 
on an unequal fight. He wanted to free Judea from an alien yoke but it 
was a religious slogan that he had emblazoned on his banner “ M1 
KAMOCHA Ba-ELim Aponal’’—‘‘Who can be compared unto thee among 
the mighty ones O Lord.” When Mattathias rallied the tiny forces round 
Modin his cry was not that of a usual military commander; he did not 
promise material rewards to his soldiers; he said “ Mi Ladonai Elai °— 
“* Whoever is on the side of God—follow me!” This is the clarion call 
which has come down through the ages as a challenge to all men, daring 
them to choose between the easy and pleasant primrose path which is 
illusory and the one which is difficult and beset with obstacles but leads 
eventually to the fulfilment of an ideal. 


Triumph of righteousness 

If I were asked what the great lesson of Chanukah is (and all great 
historical events have a moral, otherwise they would be neither great nor 
historical) I would say that it bears out Israel’s teachings contained in the 
Biblical phrase “ not by strength nor by might, but by my spirit saith 
the Lord.” Paraphrased into everyday language it means simply this—a 
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CHILDREN LIGHTING A CHANUKAH LAMP 


Illustration from ** The Jewish Way” in the filmstrip series ** One God— 
the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.” 


spirit of justice and righteousness will always overcome the forces of evil 
and darkness, no matter how long the struggle will take and the number 
of casualties suffered. Just as in the case of the Maccabeans victory was 
achieved only after a long bitter struggle, so too may the small forces of 
godliness and truth be required to face overwhelming odds for a long time 
until they are reinforced by the conscience of the world. 

I wonder if many people have thought for a moment what might 
have been the position had there been no Maccabeans or had there been 
a Maccabean defeat. One can only estimate of course, but Judaism 
might well have become submerged under a sea of degenerate Hellenism, 
and there would have been little possibility of any message of one God 
being preached to the world. Without this fundamental teaching the 
conception of the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God 
might never have been reached in the world beyond Judea. 

The world is in a bad enough plight nowadays but here and there 
we see a revival of the age-old ideals of justice and righteousness. Had 
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Judas Maccabeas not established the rights of a small nation against the 
mighty it is questionable whether the world would be interested today in 
the case of the under-privileged peoples, nor would there have been any 
moral development leading up to the proposed Charter of Human 
Rights. Above all there would not have been any statements on the 
Freedom of Mankind which were such a stirring challenge to all the world 
during the darkest days of the war. 


Recent Research into Causes of Inter-Group Tensions 
R. Nevitt SANFORD 
In his address to the Annual General Meeting of the Council of Christians 
and Jews on December 4th, 1951, Professor Nevitt Sanford described the 
research into causes of prejudice carried out by a group at the University 
of California. Many of the findings have since been confirmed by other 


workers; and many lend tangible support to what had previously been pointed 
to by others. 


ATA for the research were collected by means of questionnaires 

and interviews. The questionnaires were designed to yield measures 
of social attitudes, e.g., attitudes towards Jews, and they were adminis- 
tered to over 2,500 Americans from various walks of life. Interviews, 
conducted usually with people whose attitudes were extreme, served as a 
check on the validity of the questionnaires and as a means for exploring 
into the characters and backgrounds of key individuals. 

Attention was directed first to antisemitism, then to attitudes towards 
a variety of other minority groups and then to various opinions, attitudes 
and values which appeared to be associated with antisemitism and other 
forms of prejudice. 


Some of the first findings concerned the essential irrationality of 


antisemitism. Opinions about Jews, in people who are hostile toward 
them, are over-generalised and frequently contradictory: all Jews are 
said to have this or that fault, and any Jew who is found to be at fault 
in one respect is found to be at fault in all respects, even though some 
of the faults in question could not possibly co-exist in the same person. 
Opinions so irrational could not derive from concrete experiences with 
particular Jews, nor are they likely to be modified by anything that Jews, 
singly or in groups, might do. 


Prejudice is highly generalised 
When opinions and attitudes with respect to various other minority 
groups were appraised, it was found that prejudice is highly generalised, 
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A person who is prejudiced against a particular group is almost always 
prejudiced against numerous others. Although antisemitism has some 
special features, it has to be regarded primarily as an aspect of generalised 
prejudice. 

The general disposition to prejudice does not confine itself to racial 
or ethnic minorities; any group, be it social, economic, national, religious 
or ideological, that is seen as different from the prejudiced person’s own is ~ 
likely to be the object of the same pattern of negative opinions and hostile 
attitudes. 

More than this, prejudice against various groups (outgroups) is so 
closely associated with bias in favour of the subject’s own group (ingroup) 
that we have been led to regard the two as aspects of a single phenomenon. 
This phenomenon we have called, reviving a term of Sumner’s, ethno- 
centrism. 

It is ethnocentrism that describes what is common to antisemitism, 
colour prejudice, jingoistic nationalism, religious bigotry and ideological 
fanaticism. In antisemitism or in any other form of prejudice what we 
have to deal with is not an attitude toward a particular group developed, 
through more or less rational processes, out of experiences with members 
of that group, but rather a way of thinking about groups and group 
relations. This way of thinking embraces at the least the following 
tendencies : to see all people as divided categorically into homogeneous 
groups or classes, to infer the essential nature of a person from a know- 
ledge of what group he belongs to, to arrange all groups, and all people 
within groups, into hierarchies with the strong at the top and weak at the 
bottom, to solve most moral questions by assuming that the good is 
what good people do, good people—in contrast to bad people—being 
those who belong to the same group as oneself. 

This way of thinking about groups and group relations is associated 
with characteristic views on politics, economics, religion, social relations, 
family and sex relations. Indeed it seemed to us that in our extremely 
prejudiced subjects we were confronted with a way of looking at the world. 


Ethnocentrism reflects character 

This outlook did not strike us as something that could have been 
learned at school, or something that had been taken over in toto from any 
existing agency of propaganda. Instead, we were led to the view that the 
ethnocentric outlook was generated and maintained primarily because it 
served important needs within the individual personality. It was the 
hypothesis of an underlying character structure which, if it was expressed 
in ethnocentrism, would be expressed in various other ways as well, that 
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became the concern of a third attitude scale. With the use of this instru- 
ment we were able to demonstrate, in our whole sample of 2,500, the closest 
association between ethnocentrism and the following tendencies: rigid 
adherence to conventional values, submissive attitudes toward moral 
authorities of the ingroup, a readiness to punish the slightest violations of 
conventional values, opposition to the subjective, imaginative or tender- 


‘minded, belief in primitive, hereditarian theories and in mystical de- 


termination of the individual’s fate, the inability or the unwillingness to 
deal with the indefinite, the ambiguous or the probable, preoccupation 
with the dominance-submission aspect of human relationships and exag- 
gerated assertions of strength and “ toughness,” cynicism with respect 
to “ human nature ” and a disposition to ascribe evil motives to people. 
A subject’s score on this scale predicts his score on an antisemitism scale 
with sufficient accuracy, so that for most practical purposes the former 
may be substituted for the latter. To estimate the degree of a person’s 
antisemitism it is not necessary to ask him what he thinks about Jews. 

Not every prejudiced person displays all of these tendencies, but it 
does appear that they form a coherent pattern each element of which is 
somehow related to all the others. It would be a mistake to say cate- 
gorically that some people possess the pattern while others do not; 
rather, it should be thought of as something that exists in different degrees 
in different individuals. 


Childhood influences which cause prejudice 

A comparison of the backgrounds and histories of individuals falling 
at one extreme with those of individuals at the opposite extreme revealed 
many striking differences and enabled us to put forward a fairly well- 
supported theory concerning what produced these differences. Most 
important is the pattern of discipline to which the individual is subjected 
in childhood. Crucial for the development of ethnocentrism, or as we 
should say, the character structure within which ethnocentrism has a 
functional role, is an authority that is at once stern, rigid, unreasonable 
and unaccompanied by love. The hostility aroused by this authority, 
instead of being directed against the strong and, one must believe, ““ good ” 
people who wield it, is suppressed and displaced on to substitutes, even- 
tually—with some assistance from parents and educators—on to 
outgroups. The child, through submitting to the authority, sometimes 
even “ protesting too much,” does not really accept it. 


This has far-reaching consequences for the personality. First of 


all it makes for defectiveness in the individual conscience. Authority 
remains, as it were, “out there,” to be obeyed, self-pityingly, if it is strong 
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enough and unavoidable enough, to be ignored under other conditions. 
Unless one is affected directly he need not concern himself with what 
“ they ’"’-—the powers that be—do. Again, the individual is left with a 
continuing sense of impotence, which is the more infuriating because its 
sources are unrecognised. He tends to strike out wildly, finding all manner 
of possible ** causes ” for his troubles: people are against him, he is being 
persecuted, “it’s the Jews.” In attempting to overcome his sense of 
weakness he insists upon his superiority and presents himself to the world 
as a strong and hard-headed fellow. Since weakness is contemptible, he 
cannot admit it in himself nor tolerate it in others. It is because the 
perceived weakness of others reminds him of his own, that he becomes the 
more violent the more pitiable, the less able to strike back, his victim 
becomes. The device of projecting on to others that which cannot 
be admitted in oneself is used not only for managing weakness but 
for putting from oneself various other unrecognised tendencies. This 
explains why a group, once it has been placed in the role of outgroup, 
may be seen as the embodiment of all manner of evil. 


Controlling ethnocentric behaviour 


If, as our research seems to indicate, the sources of prejudice lie 
deep within the character structure of the individual, then the prospects 
for change would appear to be not very bright. However, it must be 
noted that when we speak of personality, or character, we speak of readi- 
nesses, of potentialities, of susceptibilities. What takes the form of 
action always depends upon the circumstances of the moment as well as 
upon tendencies within the personality. Hence we may do much to 
control ethnocentric or anti-democratic actions and utterances without 
taking it upon ourselves to change character structure. 

The main external prompter of ethnocentric action is propaganda 
which uses the readinesses such as we have described in order to further 
political aims. This we have seen clearly enough in Hitler’s Germany, 
and this we see too clearly in certain parts of the anti-communist move- 
ment in the United States. The task of reducing or countering anti- 
democratic propaganda is of the first importance. It is our hope that an 
understanding of the ethnocentric personality—an understanding to which 
we have tried to contribute—will make possible an effective analysis of 
anti-democratic propaganda and be helpful in the planning of counter- 
measures. 

We need not feel that we must storm citadels of power in order to be 
useful. Any act that serves to diminish destructiveness may be regarded 
as a microcosm, as it were, of an over-all effective programme. Everyone 
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who stands in opposition to ethnocentrism should let it be known, singly, 
or better still, in concert with others. We must have a climate of opinion 
in which ethnocentrism cannot grow. A climate of opinion cannot 
generate an ethnocentric outlook, or the opposite, but such a climate 
may inake all the difference as to whether or not prejudice is openly 
expressed. The ethnocentric person is a conformist; he is not likely 
to be heard from if he knows that those about him frown on his views. 


Preventive training 
Faced with the formidable problem of how to change the character 


structure in which ethnocentrism is embedded, we naturally find ourselves 
thinking about the next generation. We believe that with present 
knowledge it is possible to work out a programme of training and educa- 
tion that could prevent the development of ethnocentric personalities. 
Such a programme would centre about love, appreciation of the humanity 
of the child and a pattern of discipline that took seriously the child’s 
increasing capacity to discipline himself. 

Very special techniques would be required to change the ethnocentric 
personality of an adult. Effort directed to the extreme cases might quite 
possibly be wasted. But it may be hoped that what has been learned from 
individual psychotherapy may become the basis of techniques for reaching 
people in the mass, and these will be effective with people who are not 
extreme (they are in the majority) but psychologically prepared to go 
either way. This means education for understanding of oneself and one’s 
relations with the rest of the world. This education can go forward only 
so rapidly as we learn how to recognise and how to overcome the 
common resistances to this kind of understanding. In short, the kind of 
education that we favour would put the emphasis upon the antisemite 
rather than upon the Jew, upon the nature of group life rather than upon 
the virtues of any particular group. To be quite frank—and slightly 
ethnocentric—we would place much hope in psychology and social science. 


Carols W. G. HARGRAVE THOMAS 


CAROL is a simple, spontaneous, joyous, narrative song with 

a religious basis. Not every carol, of course, possesses all the 
typical characteristics. But if the word originates in the Greek choraules, 
a flute-player for a dancing chorus, the carol has its own origin in some kind 
of dancing in a ring to vocal music, and should be gay and buoyant, 
even in dealing with its serious subjects. The carol is the earliest link 
between “sacred” and “secular” music. It forsakes the age-long 
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plainchant melodies of the Church and begins the era of “ modern ” 
music which is based historically upon the rhythm of the dance. When we 
say the word carol we think of Christmas, but carols are not by any means 
confined to any one period of the year. They are the seasonal songs of 
the common people. 

Noticing the preponderant dance-lilt, we are not surprised to learn 
that the earliest carols were danced as well as sung. The crib, set up in the 
church at Christmas, became the centre of the dance, and some of the most 
famous of Latin Christmas hymns were written in dance rhythms. Strictly, 
“carol” applies to the lyrics written to dance measures for the festivals. 
These songs were called Weigenleider in German, Noel/s in French, Carols 
in English. Their nature varies. It may be dramatic, narrative or lyrical. 
True carols combine simplicity with a certain rather rough homeliness, 
and they wear well. Carolling, that is the combined exercise of dance 
and song, found its way from pagan ritual into the Christian Church, 
especially at the Festival of the Incarnation, which synchronised with and 
superseded the Latin and Teutonic feasts of the winter solstice. Like 
holly, candles and cake, carols are rooted in pre-Christian sources. 


Struggle for dramatic expression 


All down the Christian centuries there has been a struggle between 
puritanism and that dramatic expression which includes the mystery 
play and the dance and the drama and merry communal singing and festal 
disportation. The Third Council of Toledo in 589 forbade dancing in 
church, and this was repeated by the Council of Auxerre in 590. But as 
late as the Council of Avignon, 1209, it was necessary to forbid it again, 
and still it went on here and there. To this day, I believe, a castinet 
dance by the choristers round a lectern is permitted two or three times a 
year in Seville Cathedral. 

The average Briton’s somewhat portentous, puritanical Christianity 
has always been a little truculent over a healthy geniality in religion, 
forgetting that it is the real antidote to the modern superficiality that 
associates the serious things of life with moroseness. Both the sentiments 
and the music of the typical carol have always been understood by the 
unsophisticated and Catholic-minded Christian because they are vital 
and sincere, and in the true sense popular. The frozen music of a great 
Cathedral includes gargoyles; the refrain of the carol, ‘ Eia-ha-ha-ha,” 
is like a gargoyle come unfrozen. Music is an expression of the Divine, 
and if it does not express God, it is not music. The best carols are the 
direct and simple expression of personal emotion, often curious and 
delightful blendings of Christian worship with that tenderness for helpless 
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PROCESSION OF CHOIR BOYS SINGING CAROLS 


Illustration from ** The Anglican Way” in the filmstrip series ** One God— 
the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.” 


infancy and protecting motherhood which gives Christianity so much 
power over the affections and imagination. Even those which begin 
with a mere expression of joy over a good dinner and party fun blend into 
moments of higher joys and finer emotions. The carol has its roots in 
immemorial antiquity, and ancient as they are, the conventions never 
become numb. Compared with the trivialities of some later hymns, 
the carol has an incomparable power. 


Origins of the Carol 

St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) is the historic originator of the 
praesepe—the crib, with its objective inculcation of the Incarnation. 
He gave us, too, in his ** Song of the Creatures,” the earliest carol for the 
masses. What St. Francis sang at his Greccio crib we can only imagine. 
Carolling became early a pretext for asking an alms, e.g. Seignieurs ore 
entendez. The majority of our old carols date from the three centuries 
from Chaucer to the suppression of Christmas (and the Christian festivals 
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generally) by the Puritan Parliament in 1647. It was not until the 14th 
century that English poetry developed into metrical romance, with that 
growth of the democratic spirit that the 14th century markedly shows. 
As a result of the activity of the preaching friars, Dominican and Francis- 
can, hymns and other religious literature sprang up in the vernacular. 
In Chaucer’s lifetime we have Angelus ad Virginem, which is best sung in the 
original Latin, and also ‘** Now welcome Summer with thy sunne soft.” 

France and Germany were ahead of England with the carol, as with 
the drama. As the use of the crib in church, and mystery plays multiplied, 
plainsong antiphons proved an intractable medium, and in the 15th 
century we get a great era of musical development, particularly in counter- 
point in which England for a while led the way. Ballads and communal 
narrative poems give us “ As I passed by a river side,” “‘ There was a star 
in David’s land,” “* Rise up you merry men all,” and that famous little 
classic of ineffable grace “ I sing of a maiden that is makeless,”—the typical 
carol of the age. Also we get a new form with a lilting rhythm and refrain, 
which is the carol par excellence, e.g. ““ Adam lay ybounden,” “* When 
Christ was born of Mary free,” ‘* This endris night,” “* Welcome Yule, 
thou merry man.” Another form is the carol interspersed with tags of 
Latin, e.g. ““ Make we joy now in this feast, Jn quo Christus natus est” 
and “Jn dulci jubilo. Now sing with hearts aglow.” The Latin bits 
would be familiar to the people from their use in the church services. 

The metre of the earlier carols is naturally the Long Metre of the vast 
majority of ancient Latin hymns, eight syllables to the line, in one-rhyme 
iambic tercets, with a refrain, e.g. 

About the field they piped full right, 
The shepherds blew with all their might ; 
Adown from heaven they saw a light: 
Tyrley, tyrley, tyrley, tyrlow. 

This went on well into the 17th century (e.g. “‘ The First Nowell,”’) 
but the late traditional carols tend to use Common Metre, the ordinary 
ballad metre, with six syllables only in the second and fourth lines, e.g. 

As it fell out one May morning 
Upon a holiday, 

Sweet Jesus asked His Mother dear, 
If He might go to play. 

It has been quite the rule all over Christendom to find religious 
words mated to secular tunes. Many of the French noels begin with the 
identical words of the secular song, e.g. ‘* Pour bien chanter d’amour.” 
Occasionally the reverse process appears, e.g. “ The Drinking Song” 
in the “ Beggar’s Opera ”’ was originally a French carol tune. And then 
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there is that dreadful process by which a fine Christmas carol by Andreas 
Hammerschmitt gets clipped and filletted of its joyful refrain of Alleluias, 
and now masquerades as “ Forty Days and Forty Nights.” 
Vicissitudes 

In England the carol has suffered strange vicissitudes. From a 
popular devotional song of great beauty, it became at the Reformation a 
formal, dull, didactic hymn. The Puritans discouraged carol singing, 
as they discouraged dancing, and art, and the theatre, and all fun in living. 
At the Restoration in 1661 the Christmas celebrations were revived in 
England, but in Scotland they have never fully come back and the secular 
New Year’s Day has been substituted and kept as a mere day for a binge. 
The carol took a long time to recover from this atmosphere. From 1700 
to 1850 the carol was neglected and when it began to raise its head again, 
it appeared in the successful disguise of uninspired hymns and second-rate 
partsongs, or weakly-harmonised rhymed versions of Latin or German 
originals in which the sense is sacrificed to the rhyme. 
Modern Collections 

The stuffy 18th century ignored the carol, and it is not until the 
following century that we come across the first modern compilation of 
traditional carols. Davies Gilbert, that talented Welshman, brought 
out his ** Collection of Christian Carols” in 1822. It was a God-send, 
for by this time carol-singing had almost died out under the cruel oppres- 
sion of the industrial era and the spread of Dissent. What was left of the 
connotation of “ carol” was synonymous with “ Christmas ” but in spite 
of the efforts of the “ unco guid,” the folk-carol survived. The scale 
slowly turned, and when Dr. J. M. Neale and Thomas Helmore collabor- 
ated in “ Carols for Christmastide * and ** Carols for Easter-tide,” some 
of the finest Continental carols became available in this country. Bramley 
and Stainer’s “‘ Christmas Carols New and Old ” (1871) still holds the 
fort in many a parish church up and down the land. Out of its 70 carols, 
it has brought 13 traditional carols into general use once more, though 
some of the tunes have been rather strait-jacketted, and the pietistic 
verse is a long way from the freshness and gaiety of the old poetry. 
However, nothing attained to the standard of Bramley and Stainer until 
the Folk-Song Society began its work in 1898, and that search started 
among the memories of old people which—only just in time—saved 
several lost carol tunes from extinction. So the carol has, please God, 
been saved for all time, and in the Oxford Book of Carols, the Cambridge 
Carol Book, the Cowley Carol Book, the English Carol Book, and the 
helpful publications of the Royal School of Church Music, we have 
practically all that is worthy of being preserved and of being used. 
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More Foreign than Before WILLIAM PLOMER 


**Common Ground” makes no claim to be the only journal which aims 
at breaking down prejudice and intolerance. Many of our contemporaries 
carry articles which might well have found a place in this magazine, and we are 
glad that in such ways the principles for which we stand are being spread in 
much wider circles than we alone could hope to reach. A broadcast by Mr. 
William Plomer on the B.B.C. Home Service is among the most constructive 
contributions of this kind that we have noticed in recent months. We reprint 
it with kind permission of the author and of the editors of ** The Listener.” 


“TOREIGNERS ”’—what a word! I suppose it has to be used 

sometimes, but I do not like it. There is an old story about an 
Englishman in China who was airing his opinions with some Chinese 
friends. ‘“* Yes, yes,” they said, “ but after all, you’re a foreigner.” 
What ? hecried, are you calling mea foreigner ? J’m nota foreigner, 
I'm British |” 

It is not always easy for an Englishman to remember that to most 
of the human race he is a foreigner. Once in my early twenties I was 
walking through a mountain village in the Far East. “ A foreigner, a 
foreigner ! ”’ I heard the people calling out to one another, and the whole 
village, dogs included, turned out and ran after me. I was told that they 
had never seen a European before and that I was probably the first one 
who had ever set foot in the place. Those villagers belonged to one of the 
many nations who have held the belief that they were of divine origin, 
a chosen race with a special destiny, and a special civilisation that set them 
above all others. (The same mistake is still being made here and there 
in our country, and it puts off people who might be friends and allies). 
Those villagers may have felt that this inferior intruder from the outside 
world, this foreign devil, taller and blonder than themselves, might be 
bringing some vague threat to their security. Anyway, I had made the 
important discovery that I, too, was a foreigner, and that it was a more 
conspicuous thing to be in Asia than in Europe. 

The dictionary says foreigners are “ persons born in a foreign country 
or speaking a foreign language.’ That seems plain enough. But if we 
look into the origin of the word “ foreign ” we find it carries with it the 
basic idea of something outside, so a foreigner is an outsider. Directly 
we speak of somebody as an outsider, we can hardly help suggesting 
that we think ourselves superior, because we are inside. At the same time 
we suggest that we are afraid, or half afraid, that somebody from outside is 
somehow threatening the security of inside, where we are. Unfortunately 
this fear often seems to be amply justified. It is ancient and primitive, 
and it must go right back to the times when we lived in caves and stockades, 
but it is still very much alive. Can it be diminished ? Yes, a little, 
perhaps, by stretching those muscles of the mind which most need exercise 
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—the muscles of the imagination. | do not mean that we should then be 
able to see things from the foreigner’s point of view—that would be a bit 
too much of a good thing—but we should at least recognise that the out- 
sider may have a point of view in some ways unlike our own. 


Becoming more foreign 

It is, of course, true that the more you see both sides of a question the 
less likely you are to take action, but I am inclined to think that a great 
deal too much action has been taken in my time. I almost wish somebody 
would take inaction for a change. That might afford time for wondering 
whether foreigners are as foreign as they seem, and whether we are not 
becoming more foreign to them. Speaking as an Englishman, I believe 
I am getting more foreign myself. Not very many years ago I took it into 
my head to travel right across Russia. I had an ordinary passport, got a 
visa without any trouble, bought a ticket, and travelled from Korea to the 
Polish frontier, right across Siberia and European Russia. I broke the 
journey at several points and stopped for some time in Moscow to see the 
sights. I was not a tourist, nor a delegate of any kind, but just a private 
person on the move. With the chance help of a travelling companion 
who spoke Russian fluently I was able to talk freely to people I met and 
they gave every appearance of talking freely to me. 

I have no idea whether anybody took any interest in my journey: 
I think it highly unlikely, | was unimportant and unpolitical. Nobody 
bothered me. I was never arrested, nor searched, nor questioned, and 
nobody ran after me crying “ A foreigner, a foreigner!” But if all we 
hear is true, I could hardly hope to repeat the experience—and I may say I 
enjoyed every minute of it. If I asked for it tomorrow, I doubt if I should 
get a visa to travel unaccompanied across Siberia. Somehow or other, 
I must have become more foreign than before, and I regret it. Whose 
fault is it? Is it mine, or the Russian’s, or somebody else’s? I do not 
know; I am not the Recording Angel. But it is no pleasure to have 
become, in any part of the world, more foreign than before. “* Cosmo- 
politan ’ has in some quarters become a term of political abuse, and that 
is a bad sign. 

I am not howling for a Utopia, or advocating universal benevolence 
or an immediate free-for-all in the shape of abolished frontiers and com- 
pulsory fraternisation. Oh dear, no. All men may be brothers, but 
brothers can be extremely irritating; they can be deadly enemies, or what 
is almost as bad, deadly bores. Nor am I advocating that broadening of 
the mind which is supposed to be a result of travel: broadmindedness 
sounds too like flat feet. [I am not even doing any wishful thinking—I am 
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just wishing that the idea of foreignness was getting less strong. The,only 
one good thing about it is that it does drive one to conclude not how 
different nations and individuals are from one another, but how painfully 
alike they are. Or, in other words, that foreigners are not as foreign as 
they seem. 


Foreigners begin at home 


Foreigners, of course, begin at home. Not long ago country people 
in this United Kingdom would speak with distaste of people coming 
from another county, or even from the next village, as “* foreigners.” 
Perhaps they still do. And it is not long ago that Scotland and Wales, 
to say nothing of Ireland, were foreign countries: if language is a test of 
foreignness, then, in patches at least, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland are 
still foreign. The other day I overheard a conversation in a London 
shop between an assistant and a customer. The customer was saying 
that he had been having a holiday in Wales. “In Wales!” cried the 
assistant; “*‘ Oh, I couldn’t go there! I don’t like the Welsh people 
at all.”’ “* Well, I like them very much,” said the customer; “ but have 
you ever been in Wales?”’ *‘* Oh, no, I wouldn’t go there for anything ! ” 
The customer left her with a resounding platitude. ‘* Don’t forget,” 
he said, “ that there’s good and bad in every country.”” A platitude is 
like a pancake—it is flat, but if you absorb it quietly you can enjoy it, 
and it helps to keep you going. It is nourishing. 

The young woman who was not attracted to Wales reminds me of a 
military man I once knew who had a violent prejudice against one of the 
greatest of European nations. As he was certainly part of the backbone 
of this country I will call him Major Vertebra. Well, poor Major Vertebra 
was so emotional that he had cut himself off from one of the great sources 
of our civilisation; he actually professed to believe that a certain great 
nation, which | need not name, was good for nothing—politically, 
militarily, collectively, and individually worthless. But, oh, worse was to 
come. Poor Major Vertebra was once heard to say, not humorously, 
not in a moment of exasperation, but in deadly earnest, “* I must say | 
can’t stand civilians! I can’t make them out at all !° 

Civilians ! Just think of it! If that was what he felt about the 
greater number of his fellow-countrymen, including his wife (if he had one) 
and his mother (if he ever had one), no wonder he was contemptuous about 
all those lesser breeds (and one in particular), who, in his view, probably 
began at Calais and extended all over the globe—dirty, excitable, un- 
reliable, mostly civilians, and not much better if they were wearing some 
foreign uniform or other. Well, it takes all sorts to make an army, and it 
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is bound to include some boneheads. Before we condemn them or laugh 
at Major Vertebra, whose life was honourably devoted to defending his 
country, let us be quite sure that there is no excess of bone in our own heads. 
Have we never said anything equally rash ourselves? Have we never been 
guilty of saying, ‘ The only good Visigoth is a dead Visigoth?”’ Have 
we never said, when reading in the papers about the provoking behaviour 
of the Babylonians: “ Just like them! Just what they would do! I 
can’t stand the Babylonians! I can’t make them outatall!” If we have 
ever said anything of that sort, we were no more enlightened than Major 
Vertebra—or than those foreigners who believe that all Englishmen and 
women are slow, cold and arrogant, or those Orientals who believe that all 
foreigners are rich, and that all Europeans are hairy and smell like camels 
or like corpses. 


Need for mixing of populations 

There are particular reasons why we in this island should~be careful 
what we say about outsiders. For instance, many outsiders went to the 
making of us; we are a mixed race. And thank goodness we are. The 
idea of pure breeding may be all very well down on the farm, in the kennel 
or in the sty, but among human beings it looks as if it is becoming out-of- 
date. The most conspicuous attempt at selective breeding in our time— 
I mean Hitler’s—was not merely out-of-date, it was criminal. A few 
weeks ago a physicist, Dr. Furth, was addressing the British Association 
at Edinburgh. He thought that the formation of what be called “ pure 
communities ” of people belonging to the same race—whatever that meant 
—was dangerous for the maintenance of democracy. He felt that to 
establish a stable human society it was necessary to allow a certain amount 
of mixing of populations. He recalled some of the things that have been 
done with a view to strengthening social communities—things like 
segregating different races within a community, or expelling minorities— 
and he reminded us how these things have produced an exactly opposite 
effect to what was intended. 

The English tradition of admitting foreign refugees from political, 
racial, or religious persecution is a sound and sensible one. It may be 
that this country is now so overcrowded that we shall not be able to go on 
allowing ourselves to receive any non-British immigrants except specialists 
in some form of manual work or brain work. But in the last twenty 
years, as in earlier times, we have admitted a great variety of foreigners to 
this country and not a few of them to British nationality. Many of them 
came here in middle life, having lost their families, possessions, jobs, and 
prospects. Torn up by the roots and transplanted, having to learn a 
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new language and acclimatise themselves to our complex and foreign 
ways—yes, our foreign ways—many of them have succeeded but many 
are still having a difficult time. Why should we judge them, any more 
than we would judge our own community, by the least admirable among 
them? Why should we take it for granted that we are better men and 
women than they are? Never let us be afraid of new blood, or forget 
how, all through our history, and notably at this present time, outsiders 
have enriched our national life, particularly in the arts and sciences, 
and in trade. To remember that nothing human ought to be alien to us 
is often uphill work, but it is worth the climb—and, after all, the same 
effort has to be made by outsiders, who find themselves confronted with 
us—the slow, cold, self-satisfied, perfidious, and hairy English. 


The Purpose of Prayer 


An essay written by a boy of sixteen at a Public School and submitted in the 
Annual Prize Competition held by the Jewish Memorial Council. 


HAT I have to say will have to be read from the angle of a sixteen- 

year-old schoolboy who has, as yet, a very vague idea of the world 
and all its problems. For three short periods a year, during his school 
holiday, he gets a fleeting glimpse of it, and, as the reader may imagine, 
owing to the kind-heartedness of his parents, a rather deceptive one. 
However, he realises its deception and has tried to find a solution for the 
troubles that will inevitably beset him on leaving the sanctuary of school 
life. 

The first thing that presents itself before his eyes with startling reality 
is the ever-growing prominence of materialism. People these days are 
interested only, it seems, in the purely temporal side of luxury—money. 
Success is judged by a man’s means and not by his culture or scholarship. 
Indeed, any spiritual side, if existent at all, receives little or no attention 
whatsoever. 

Now materialism and God have, it seems, little in common. But 
materialism and danger go hand in hand, and however adventurous a 
human being may be, there is no doubt that, in the presence of danger, he 
will instinctively look for protection. But where to look ? He has become 
more and more sucked under by the whirlpool of his secular life and there is 
little left to save him. That is, little in his eyes which, blind to anything in 
the least way intangible, cannot see the safety in prayer. 

And that to me is the inner meaning of prayer—a sense of security, of 
closeness to God. But it is a personal matter—extremely personal— 
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concerning only oneself and God. To go to Synagogue every Sabbath, to 
worship with others in the House of God is admirable, but there is a 
distinct danger, which Browning expresses so well :— 

** When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion’s ev'ry grace except the heart.” 


I am not denouncing communal worship, but to acquire the personal 
element that I consider so essential, I believe that prayer demands solitude, 
to provide an opportunity for complete sincerity and loss of self-conscious- 
ness, both absolute essentials if prayer is to achieve its object. 

Its object ? But what is its object ? We have already discovered its 
power of rescuing one from the mire of materialism. But more important 
still (for why let oneself sink into the mire in the beginning ?) is the value 
spiritually. To cure a patient, a doctor can use medicines, tonics, drugs or 
pills, but if he is unable to inspire confidence, to give the patient a will to 
be cured and generally raise his morale, he has failed from the start. 
Similarly though in our prayers we include many requests for ourselves 
and others, it is our expression of Faith that rewards us itself. After all, 
I really think science has progressed so far that supernatural influences 
become rather incredible these days. But Faith has nothing supernatural 
about it and prayer is the foundation of Faith. 

God had placed us on this earth with a will of our own—a free 
will. It is up to us to save ourselves and, returning to the whirlpool again, 
so as to avoid drowning, we have but one small spar to grab hold of— 
namely prayer, which, as I said above, constitutes Faith, without which 
not one of us can really experience life. 

So there are the observations of a schoolboy, who humbly apologises 
for any misinterpretations of the world today. There are exceptions to 
every rule and, filled with optimism, he still sees many who will not let go 
of their last hope, and who, in complete faith, forego some of the 
ephemeral luxuries enjoyed by their materialistic fellow human-beings. 


Commentary 


@ A Notable Anniversary 

These are great days for the Sephardi community in Great Britain. 
On Wednesday, December 19th (the 20th Kisleu, 5712 according to 
Jewish reckoning) His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh is to attend 
a special service to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the Synagogue 
in Bevis Marks, E.C.3. 
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This Synagogue, built in the same style as the famous Spanish- 
Portuguese Synagogue in Amsterdam, is the oldest and one of the loveliest 
synagogues in the country, the particular treasure of the Sephardi but 
in a very real sense the pride of the whole Anglo-Jewish community. 
It will be seen on December 19th almost exactly as it was when it was first 
opened for worship on the eve of Sabbath, Friday, the 27th of Ellul, 
5461 in the Jewish calendar. 

The Synagogue was built, interestingly enough, by a Quaker named 
Joseph Avis, who, when the actual cost of the building proved to be less 
than the sum originally agreed upon between himself and leaders of the 
community (what halcyon days those must have been!) refused to accept 
the agreed sum since it would have gone against his conscience to make 
a profit from a building to be devoted to the worship of God. 

Readers of Common Ground will remember that in the May-June, 
1950, issue, we published an article by R. N. Carvalho outlining the history 
and traditions of the Sephardi community. They will be interested to 
know that a full-scale history of the Sephardium of England, written by 
Albert M. Hyamson, has just been published by Methuen and will later 
be the subject of a review article in these pages. 

In the meantime we offer congratulations on the celebration on De- 
cember 19th of this notable anniversary. 


@ A Controversial Statement 


Few statements by religious leaders in recent years have given rise 
to more widespread and more heated discussion in this country than the 
address on marriage and childbirth delivered on October 29th to a 
Congress of Catholic Midwives by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

It is clearly beyond our competence in these notes to enter into the 
controversy itself, but there are two aspects of the matter, closely related 
to each other and with direct bearing on our interest in group relations, 
on which comment seems appropriate. 

The first is the fact that so much of the discussion, certainly as re- 
flected by the press and in some instances by the religious press, has been 
in terms which can only be described as uncharitable and tendentious. 
Differences of opinion on such controversial issues are inevitable and the 
discussion of them is clearly in the public interest. But it is desirable that 
such discussion should be not only infused with the true spirit of tolerance 
but also well informed. 

This latter consideration leads directly to our second observation. 
It has been an unfortunate aspect of this particular discussion that it got 
off to a poor start. This, however unintentionally, was no doubt due 
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to the fact that, as the Tablet pointed out in its issue of November 10th, 
“*there is something very unsatisfactory about the mechanics of com- 
munication between the Holy See and the British public.” 

The full text of the Pope’s address ran to some seven thousand words. 
The publication of the full report in any daily paper in this country was 
therefore out of the question and summarising, editing and sub-editing 
inevitable. When to these difficulties in handling so important a docu- 
ment is added the further problem of hurried translation between two 
languages which do not inter-translate easily or happily, all the con- 
ditions were present for quotation out of context, misquotation and even 
mistranslation—none of which factors make for the balanced and well- 
informed discussion which is so important in such a situation. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, whatever may be the outcome of the 
Pope’s address in medical and family circles, something may be done 
to improve the lines of communication between the Vatican and this 
country, and at the same time to encourage the exercise of a little more 
tolerance and restraint in such discussions. 


@ Christians and Jews in East Europe 

Everyone is by now familiar with the difficulty of forming an opinion 
on conditions and events in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. Con- 
flicting reports, and the lack of reliable evidence on which to choose 
between them, make sound judgment almost impossible. Those who 
have tried to “ find the facts’ about the position of the Churches in 
these countries have met the problem in one of its most acute forms. 
The reports which come from, for instance, Protestant Church leaders 
in Hungary, and from some spokesmen of the Churches in the West, 
could scarcely be more different. For our part, we think that the report 
of the Society of Friend’s mission to Russia, printed in full in the last 
issue of Common Ground, is, as far as it goes, the most objective and 
reliable statement we have seen. 

It is no less difficult to form a judgment about the position of ate 
behind the “ iron curtain.” On the one hand there are reports of renewed, 
or increasing, antisemitism, from Rumania to Poland, from Hungary 
to the U.S.S.R. Such reports are based on stories of forced ejections 
from towns, of new concentration camps, of measures to cut Jews off 
from all contact with Zionist influences and to absorb them into com- 
munist organisations, of the removal of some Jews from positions of 
authority, and of communist press attacks on individual Jews. On the 
other hand there are such statements as that made a few months ago by 
Jewish leaders in Hungary, which indignantly denies these charges, and 
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asserts that under the present régime Jews can exercise their religion 
freely, after decades of oppression and persecution. 

It is easy, and no doubt correct, to reply that religious leaders in 
totalitarian countries cannot be expected to say anything different, for 
fear of reprisals—but that does not prove that what they do say is neces- 
sarily untrue. It is equally easy to say that the reports of emigrés from 
such régimes nearly always describe the conditions from which they have 
fled in the blackest terms—but their reports are not thereby necessarily 
false. 

How then are we to form a judgment ? If no action were called for, 
we could indeed avoid a judgment, and remain open-minded. But if the 
charges are true they are so serious as to call for action by the United 
Nations, and such action, on the grounds of human rights, has already 
been demanded. But in our view sound judgment is impossible until 
we have more definite evidence to go on. Such evidence will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain—at present there seems no way of instituting 
any impartial investigation. Nevertheless, so long as the need remains, 
there remains also the obligation to go on “ exploring every avenue” 
in the attempt to find both reliable sources of information, and ways of 
giving help where help is needed. 


@ Religion in Technicolour 

It is, no doubt, as easy for us to be cynical about Hollywood as it is 
for Hollywood to be superficial about religion. This probably explains 
why David and Bathsheba, Hollywood’s most recent excursion into the 
field of full-length feature films on Biblical stories (in glorious technicolour, 
of course), left me with such mixed feelings. 

Some aspects of it, I am bound to admit, sent cold shudders down 
my spine. In spite of the fact that the long list of “ credits ”’ at the 
commencement of the film gives the name of a “ Biblical Technical 
Adviser,” the Biblical scholar will find ample scope for the exercise of his 
critical faculties as he watches the unravelling, at a not very exciting pace, 
of what the producer describes as *‘ one of the most tempestuous and 
dramatic love stories of all time.” There are the almost inevitable 
anachronisms which, however, are not so glaringly obvious as to trouble 
the average cinema-goer. And there are some much more serious 
problems of interpretation underlying this presentation of King David 
who, “as portrayed by Gregory Peck, emerges as one of the screen’s 
greatest personalities.” (How excited Jesse would have been at this, the 
latest of his son’s distinctions!) 

But when all allowances has been made for superficial interpretation 
and historical inaccuracies, or at least readjustments, one is left with the 
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feeling that this film does, after all, represent a measure of progress. It 
could have been better—but it might easily have been worse. Whatever 
we may think of their choice of subject, it is clear that the producers 
have made a serious attempt to translate into the idiom of their particular 
medium something of the real inwardness of the conflicts of personal 
and religious loyalties in which their hero and heroine found themselves 
involved. And so far as their hero especially is concerned they have 
been greatly helped by some distinguished acting. 

The fact remains, however, that the film producer has still a number 
of important problems to consider—or to re-consider—before he achieves 
the ideal Biblical film. What are the criteria by which the “ filmability ” 
of a story is to be decided ? What are the possible relations between 
entertainment and religious or biblical instruction? And has instruction 
any part in the scheme of things at all? And what of the “ Biblical 
Technical Adviser?’ Ought he not to be assisted by a religious adviser 
also—someone competent to advise on deeper issues than those which 
have to do with dress and archeological details? 

These are only a few of the questions which immediately suggest 
themselves. Perhaps the most helpful thing we can do is to knuckle in 
and do some real thinking about them ourselves—and then let our findings 


be known. 


For not even Hollywood can afford to be indifferent to the 


impact of serious thought and constructive criticism. 


About Ourselves 


@ The Archbis!o> of Canterbury 
presided over the Council’s Annual 
General Meeting at the Manson Hall, 
London, on December 4th. It was 
encouraging to have present so many 
members and associates of the Coun- 
cil, as well as representatives of other 
organisations whose co-operation we 
enjoy in many ways. 


At this meeting the honorary officers 
of the Council and the executive 
committee are re-elected. There was 
general regret that the Marquess of 
Reading felt unable, in view of his 
recent appointment as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to allow his name to go forward 
for re-election as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Council. Lord 
Reading has served in this office since 
the Council’s formation, and his 
counsel and help have been invaluable. 


The following members were elected 
to serve on the executive committee : 
Mr. A. C. F. Beales, Captain V. 
Bulkeley-Johnson, Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, 
Dr. Israel Feldman, Rev. Dr. S. Gaon, 
Mr. Neville Laski, Rabbi Dr. I. I. 
Mattuck, Sir Robert Mayer, Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Parkes, Rev. B. C. Plowright, 
Professor C. E. Raven, Mr. Leonard 
Stein, the Bishop of Stepney and 
Rev. A. E. Willmott. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury announced that Dr. 
Charles Raven had agreed to succeed 
the late Rev. Henry Carter as Chairman 
of the executive committee. Dr. 
Raven, who, as readers of Common 
Ground will know, is a former Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University 
and Master of Christ’s College, is now 
Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge. 
He has been a member of the Council 
of Christians and Jews since its forma- 
tion. 
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Dr. Raven is to deliver the Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in April and 
May next year. This fact, together 
with a number of. more immediate 
commitments entered into before he 
accepted the Council’s invitation, may 
make it difficult for him to attend 
meetings of the executive during the 
next few months, and Mr. Percy 
Bartlett, one of the honorary secre- 
taries of the Council, has agreed to 
act as his deputy for the time being. 


The remaining honorary officers 
were re-elected as before. Their names 
appear on the inside front cover of 
this magazine. 


The address given by Professor 
Nevitt Sanford, Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
is reprinted in the preceding pages 
of this issue. 


@ Our readers will join with us in 
sympathy with Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen in his very serious illness, and 
in wishing him a full recovery. Sir 
Robert’s services to the Council have 
been innumerable. As Treasurer he 
has cheerfully faced the task of meeting 
a budget that has increased steadily 
year by year as the scope of the Coun- 
cil’s work has widened. His constant 
enthusiasm for our cause, his refusal to 
accept any set-backs, and his vision of 
long-range objectives have been an 
inspiration to all his colleagues: 
We are glad to report that as we go to 
press Sir Robert is making steady 
progress towards recovery. 


@ The production of The Seven 
Sleepers, a play by Robert Gittings, in 
Manchester from October 15th-20th, 
was a great success. The ‘* Unnamed 
Society,” which produced the play, 
generously gave the proceeds of one 
evening’s performance to the Man- 
chester Council of Christians and 
Jews. 

Another successful function in Man- 
chester was a meeting arranged for the 
University denominational societies 
on November 13th. Speaking on 
“ The Basis of Human Rights ” was a 
trio consisting of an Anglican clergy- 
man, a Roman Catholic priest, and a 
Jewish rabbi. A good discussion 
followed the three principal speeches. 
About 200 students of the University 
attended this meeting. 
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@ The third annual Remembrance 
Sunday public meeting of the Hamp- 
stead Council of Christians and Jews 
again drew a large and representative 
audience. The Mayor of Hampstead 
presided over the meeting, and short 
addresses were given by the Bishop of 
Willesden, the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, 
President of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, and Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Member of Parliament for Hampstead. 

The Hampstead branch of the Coun- 
cil also recently arranged a visit to the 
Parish Church, when the Vicar, 
Prebendary H. T. Carnegie, described 
the history of the Church and the form 
of service. This visit followed a similar 
visit to the Hampstead Synagogue 
some months ago. 


@ Nearly a hundred people attended 
the first meeting of the new session 
of the London Society of Jews and 


_Christians on October 29th. The 


Dean of St. Paul’s, President of the 
Society, took the chair, and Mr. 
Basil Henriques, C.B.E., J.P., and the 
Rev. Canon L. John Collins spoke 
on ** Do we need religion ?” 


@ A conference of teachers and 
others concerned with school educa- 
tion was held in London on October 
6th-7th to advise on the Council’s 
proposed survey of textbooks. The 
conference first reviewed the work 
already being done in textbook surveys 
by U.N.E.S.C.O. and other organisa- 
tions, and then went on to consider 
history textbooks, literature, geography 
and biology textbooks, and religious 
textbooks. 

Whilst recognising the importance 
of each of these classes of textbooks, 
the conference recommended that in 
view of the limited funds available, the 
survey should be confined to history 
textbooks written for the 11-15 age 
group. The aim of the survey should 
be to discover whether fair and ade- 
quate treatment has been accorded in 
history textbooks to the different 
human groups—national, racial, social, 
cultural, religious—or whether through 
innacuracy, Omission, exaggeration or 
unconscious bias, they tended to 
promote intolerant attitudes and per- 
petuate misconceptions. 

A steering committee was appointed 
to carry out the details of the survey, 
and to make an interim report in 
about six months’ time. 
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Book Notes 


Two Types of Faith 


By Martin Buber 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


One of the most encouraging features 
of our age is a willingness to look 
things, especially disagreeable things, 
squarely in the face. In dealing with 
such matters as religion, philosophy, 
psychology and sex, we are surely 
more honest than our Victorian 
forebears who feared to probe too 
deeply below the surface, lest what 


they found should undermine their 
cherished convictions, disturb their 
complacency, and send their make- 
believe world crashing about their 
ears. 

One of the subjects that was, until 
recently, taboo was the difference of 
religious outlook between Christian 
and Jew. Now it can be faced frankly 
and without loss of friendly feeling 
by theologians on both sides; and 
no man is more responsible for this 
happier climate than Professor Buber. 


THE PICTURES 


in this issue of “““ Common Ground ” 
are taken from the filmstrip series 


ONE GOD—The Ways He is 
Worshipped and Served. 


Four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman Catholic, 


Free Church and Jewish Ways. 


They were prepared with 


the approval of the National Society of the Church of 

England, the Roman Catholic Church authorities, the 

Free Church Federal Council, and the Very Reverend the 
Chief Rabbi. 


Each filmstrip contains approximately fifty frames, 
with sections on the role of Priest or Minister, worship, 
holy days, religion in life, and the world-wide community. 


Price for complete set, including full lecture notes : 
24s. Od. (Postage and packing 6d.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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and editor of “ Reconciliation.” 
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(Signed articles express the views of the Contributors which are not necessarily 
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In Two Types of Faith he uses all his 
erudition and dialectical skill to show 
that Judaism is a religion of Emunah— 
“ trust, resulting from original relation- 
ship with the Godhead ’”—while 
Christianity depends on the acceptance 
of Pistis, belief—that is, a sudden 
“‘ recognition that something is true.” 

It is clearly the author’s view that an 
understanding of this diversity will lead 
to a greater respect on the part of 
Christians and Jews for one another’s 
religious standpoint. Unfortunately 
the author has done less than justice 
to Pauline doctrine (and, by implica- 
tion, modern Christianity) which is 
depicted in somewhat bleak and for- 
bidding terms. It is irue that he calls it 
“this sublime religious conception, 
which in the fascination of its content 
has scarcely an equal,”’ but as pre- 
sented to the reader, it suffers fatally in 
comparison with the rich humanism of 
Pharisaic Judaism, which has grown 
up as the result of a people’s experience. 
Between the two stands the figure of 
Jesus himself, who made “ impossible 
demands ” but in such a way that he 
compelled men “to will the possible 
more strongly than before.” Here, 
perhaps, is to be found that common 
ground between Christian and Jew 
for which Professor Buber is searching 
with such earnestness and _ hope, 
and it is the signal merit of this book 
that it points the way. 


To Jerusalem 
By Count Folke Bernadotte 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 20s. Od.) 


It is not easy to learn the truth or to 
recognise it when we see it; partly 
we do not always wish to see it, and 
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partly the view of the same thing from 
different directions makes it appear 
two things and not the same. This is 
one of the tragedies of that tiny plot 
of earth, which to most of God’s 
children is the Holy Land. The age- 
long hope of the Jews and the current 
fears of the Arabs both obscure the 
vision and weaken the desire for truth, 
and how can two men, regarding the 
same object from different points of 
view, fail to disagree on the nature and 
appearance of that object? Wise 
men, seeking the truth, seek it through 
the eyes of one, who is experienced in 
the ways of men, and whose guiding 
emotion is a love of humanity rather 
than of any group of human beings. 
Such a man was Folke Bernadotte, 
whom the Security Council of the 
United Nations chose to be their 
Mediator in Palestine in May, 1948. 
With diffidence and humility, and with 
reluctance at leaving his work for the 
International Red Cross, he assumed 
his duties, to be murdered in the course 
of fulfilling his task four months later. 
He went to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and, though he was cut off before he 
had achieved success, he succeeded in 
doing all that was possible, and more 
than seemed possible, to create con- 
ditions which might produce a situation 
in which the work of his successors 
might be less forbidding. 


Here is his diary, dictated almost 
daily after the events which he des- 
cribed occurred. Here is the nearest 
approach to the truth which is possible 
for fallible mortals. For those who 
are emotionally convinced of the 
justice of the one side or of the other, 
it will need courage and patience to 
read what is here written; but they 
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Ought to read it, remembering, as 
they do so, that the words are those of a 
man, the springs of whose actions and 
thoughts were an intense and practical 
love of his fellow-men, a stern sense of 
duty, and an overwhelming desire 
to succeed in the mission with which 
he was entrusted. The personalities 
of the Jews and Arabs with whom he 
came into contact stand out clearly, 
more clearly than those of his col- 
leagues and subordinates; as he gets 
to know the leaders of both sides, his 
reactions to them become more 
definite and, in most cases, harder. 
If towards the end he seems to find the 
Jews less co-operative than the Arabs, 
we must accept his judgment as that of 
a man who is forced to estimate others 
by the degrees in which they showed 
themselves willing and able to co- 
operate with him. He met a phe- 
nomenon which is common to situa- 
tions where there is a clash of races, 
religions and prejudices : the neutral 
and impartial investigator is regarded 
as hostile by both sides, because of his 
neutrality and impartiality. Recalling 
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an earlier visit to Tel-Aviv, and a 
prophecy he than made, he writes, 
* The friendliness that flowed towards 
me then would unquestionably turn to 
suspicion and ill-will if, in my later 
activities as Mediator, I failed to study 
primarily the interests of the Jewish 
party but sought to find an impartial 
and just solution of the problem.” 

But there may be another reason 
why, in comparison with the Arabs, 
who showed towards the end some 
willingness to give way, the Jews 
seemed to Bernadotte to be intransi- 
geant. The establishment of the State 
of Israel was due, not only to the 
justice of their cause, but to the success 
of their arms: the conquerors suffered 
from the assurance which victory gave. 
It was once said, “* All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
It is a solemn warning, which apy 
conqueror will neglect at-his peril. 

The book is translated from the 
Swedish by Joan Bulman, and there 
is little to show that it is a translation. 
It is unfortunate that the publishers 
have issued it without any maps. 
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